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SLOPER AND T 


My Aged and Unfortunate Dad y is once more up against it! Poor man, he went in off the deep end this time and is up to his ankles in 
rouble, feet up. But how was he to know? Merely to save time and boost his’Xmas number Poor Pa was tacking up a little poster in the 
brinterial precincts when lo! the avalanche opened, and the heavens descended! An official, who combines in his omnipotent person, the dual 
“Apacities of Father of the Chapel and Shop Steward, demanded Dad’s card of membership of the Amalgamated Society of Paper Spoilers of the 
World and Poppin’s Court. The Moss Grown Monolith limply admitted that he was only a mere man, minding his own interference, but Alexandry 
qumonished the culprit in minatory tones, that if he so much as touched a scrap of paper with the tip of his finger, he would call his men out and 

€clare for Direct Action! The Twins were with him toa kid. Jubilee was a bit of a blackleg and went on with his job. As for “that there 
Satcher,’’ as Mum calls him, he is all out for the whole pogrom. “ Work For Them As Wants To and Full Maintenance For Them As Wont ! 
he Directoriat of the Proleterrierat and Meaty Bones for Bolshie Bow-wows !"’—TOOTSIE. 


Read Our 


Great New Feature 
on page 14, 


“ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY.” 


Forwarded to any part of the World, fost free: 3 months, 
38.3; 6 months, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
Numbers), 12s. J. stamps or P.O.0.’s to THE PRo- 
PRIETORS, **THE SLOPERIES,” BosweE_tL House, 
Bott Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Show Cards and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
to Newsagints-on application. Reading Cases, free of 
charge, to Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 


*.* Correspondents wishing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
returned, must enclose a s/amped envelope large enough 
to contain the contributions submitted. | Under no 
other conditions will attention be given to work sent 
in on approval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 


—)o( 
WHEN FATHER CARVES. 


At our nouse Sunday always is 
The jolliest in the week, 

For then our Daddy’s home from biz, 
And Aunty let’s ug speak; 

He makes us laugh at breakfast time, 
To Aunty’s pain and grief; 

But the merriest time is dinner time, 
When father carves the keef! 


We have some fun at schcol, ’tis true— 
But have some fain a3 well; 
For I—no matter what 1 do— 
The long words cannot spell! 
Though Saturday is not so bad 
(From school it brings relief), 
Still, Sunday is the happiest day, 
When father carves the beef! 


Tio see him vet bis elbows square 
And cry out, “ Buy, buy, buy!’ 
Starts all but Aunty, I declare, 
A-laughing till we ery! 
Pretending, then he mops his head 
With Aunty’s handkerch:ef— 
Oh, it is such tremendous fun 
When father carves the beef’ 


GIRLS ALLY WOULD LIKE 


TO MEET. 
MARIE FITZROY. 


Featuring in ‘Those Stately Days.” 
(Not likely to be released.) 


o( 


He lets young Jack, our puppy, play ° 


teside us while we eat, * 
Ta THE GENIAL STRANGER. 


And laughs, when in his funny way 
THE “tube” carriage was crowded, as usual. with 


He barks at Aunty’s feet; 
here, iat cs Horse a Meph its customary assorted samples of humanity, wending 


But dinner brings the chief, 


: homewards. 
Because we get such comic cuts | At Charing Cross there entered a man who. despite 
When father carves the beef! M the poverty of his appearance, had obviously antici- 
$ pated, to some effect, the conviviality with which the 
ot Christmas season is associated. 
“Aw, have you tried gliding? Awfully thrilling, ““Good-evenin’ all,” he said, in husky but penetrat- 


ing tones, to which a faint hiccough lent a certain 
distinction, 

“ Evenin’ ev’rybody!”’ repeated the newcomer, a tritle 
Jot louder. ‘‘ Always merry and bright—that’s me. Wot 
about chew, guyv’nor?” he demanded of an immaculately- 
dressed man of serious mien seated immediately below 
him, who affected to ignore the question. 

Obviously hurt by such indifference, the jovial one 
turched towards his victim and tapped him familiarly 
on the shoulder, 

“Cheer up, guv’nor,” he advised. ‘Christmas is 
comin’. ’Ave a cut at a smile, an’ give yer face a 
treat.” 

“Will you be good enough to transfer your atten- 
tion to someone else?’ demanded the pestered indi- 
vidual impatiently. 

“Cert’n’y, guy nor—cert’n’y. If you've lorst on the 
day I’m sorry for yer. But it ain’t no good grousin’. 
Always merry an’ bright—that’s my motter. You 
follow my plan. ’Ave a drink.” 

A deep flush suffused his victim’s face, as he replied 
angrily: 

“TI object to your impertinence, 
and I don’t want to.” 

A look of ineffable surprise slowly spread over the 
blotchy face of the too-genial one. 

“You dunno me?” he said - wonderingly. 
mean ter say you lunno—hic—dunno me? Gerra-way. 
Always merry an’ bright—that’s me, Wot cher lookin’ 
so crorss about? Cheer up. That’s the idea ‘Sno use 
bein’ down’earted. That's the idea, ain’t it?’’ he added, 
looking with glazed but bland inquiry at the rest of the 
passengers in turn, 

“Ally Sloper—that’s wot-you want,” he said, again 
lurching towards the enraged object of his attention, 

“’Ere,” he said, “take it ’ome to the missus—an’ 
the kids. Always merry an’ bright—that’s wot it is.’ 

At this moment’ the enraged passenger arose and 
made wildly for the door. 

The merry and bright one gazed after him a mo- 
ment with amazement. 

“"E) don’t wan’t it,” he said in surprised accents, 

“Let ’im go without, then,’’ he said suddenly. Don’ 
matter. S’long as I’m always merry and bright. 

And he sank with infinite precaution, into the 
vacant seat, 


what?” 


“Well, no, not yet; we've only got as far as the one- 
step and foxtrot.” 


SCRATCHO 


I don’t know you, 


“ You 


** How would you like it cu’, sir?" 
* Oh, just a little off the sides and back, and none off the top.” 


EVERY 
«2d. 


MONDAY 


Order-our great 
Christmas Week No. 


SLOPER 


Teacher: Then why are you holding your hand t@ 


your ear? 


Johnny: ’Cos yesterday you told me everything came 
in one ear and out of the other, so i’m trying to stop it. 


“What w Hl your wife say about your going homes at this hour in 
the morning 7?” 


* Nothing. 


SONGLETS 


BROADCAST, 


I sent to her a message, 

A message that was swift, 
Our love had been so perfect, 
A tute without a rift, 

I sent to her a message, 
And this was how it ran: 

“Oh! come to me, my Mary, 
‘'o-morrew, if you can. 


“Once I could see you daily 
To kiss your pretty mouth, 
But now I’ve moved to Tooting— 
To Tooting in the South. 
I’ve got such comfy diggings, 
A proper little flat, 
A sitting-room, a kitchen, 
A bedroom, so that’s that. 


“Tis Amaryllis Villas, 

The number, twenty-two. 
Id like to see you, Mary, 

To ask how it will do 
The furniture is lovely, 

The carpet blue and red, 
With a cushy little armchair, 

And a cosy little bed. 


“This message goes by wireless, 
But that is not a sin, 

And I’m aware you’ve purchased 
A set for listening in, : 

So come to me, my Mary, 
The time we'd better fix 

When I get home from business— 
Just make it half-past six.” 


At half-past six next evening, 
When I returned from town, 
At least a thousand females 
Were wandering up and down. 
Round Amaryllis Villas, 
At number twenty-two, 
A crowd of eager ladies 
Came suddenly in view. 


Like leaves within the forest, 
Like sands upon the shore 
They hung upon the railings, 
They drifted to the door. 
“Ym Mary! I am Mary!” 
They yelled with one accord. 
“God save me from all Marys!” 
I desperately roared. 


Across the Tooting Common 
Like a hunted hare I sped, 
Till in a thorny thicket 
I hid my aching head. 
My words had been broadcasted 
All over London Town, 
And each unmarried Mary 
Had come to hunt me down. 


)O( 


——__— }o(———_— 


She's got a fifty-hors:-power toothache that keeps 


her from talking, thank goodness |” 


im 


s 
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GHOSTS 
SEEN 
BY 
SLOPER 


THE VISION AT THE “DONKEY AND 
GLUEPOT.” 

“IN the good old days,’ said the Eminent refiec- 
tively, “when England was merry and London was 
Jolly, I was late one evening refreshing the inner man 
M a little old-fashioned tavern that stood not far from 
the Strand Church. 

“The reforming besom of the L.C.C. has since swept 
it away along with several other picturesque survivals 
Of the antique, such a Holywell Street,” continued the 
Old Man with a sigh, as he replenished his glass. “ In- 
deed,” he added, brightening up, “I believe I am the 
Only surviving respectable relic of the jolly, old 
Bohemian days. 

“Well, to cut the cackle and come to the ‘orses, tired 
Sut with the etforts of the day, I sat before the taproom 
fire, which was blazing brightly, and there I saw 
Stadually shape itself before my eyes a most awesome 
Vision! 

“The fireplace was transformed into a small, neatly- 
furnished bedroom, and the bed contained a sleeping 
Woman whose fluffy yellow hair—peroxided locks were 
very fashionable then—flowed over the pillow and some- 
how seemed familiar to me. 

“I know lots of girls who peroxided their hair in 
those days,” said the one and only Ally, with a sigh for 
his long-past youth, “(and I wondered which barmaid 
the yellow tresses in question belonged to. 

“While I gazed, partly wondering whatever Mrs. 

loper would have said had she been watching me, I 
8&8w a man in his shirt sleeves enter the room. He had 
&® long carving knife of the kind that is used to cut 

am into slices, in his hand, and advanced with 

Stealthy steps towards the bed where the sleeping 
Woman was reposing peacefully. 

“Suddenly he seized her by her hair and slashed 

er across the throat. 

“T saw her turn her agonised face appealingly in 
my direction, and at once recognised her as the bar- 
Maid who had served me five minutes before! 

“Then the horrified vision faded from my eyes, and 
: Was roughly shaken, and heard the potman bawling, 

Tithe, gentlmen, time! Give your minds to drinking. 
It’s only one minute off half-past twelve!’ 

. “I jumped up, called for a final, was served by the 
identical girl whose head I had seen cut off, and went 
home, unfortunately; without telling the barmaid of 
What I thought was an awful dream in which she 
Played a tragic part! 

“Now mark the sequel,” said the Eminent littera- 
teur impressively. 

“The early editions of the evening papers, I was 
appalled to see, contained an account of a terrible 
tragedy at the ‘Donkey and Gluepot.’ 

“It was the house I had seen the vision the pre- 
Vious night, and, strange to say, the landlord, after the 
house was closed and the staff had gone to bed, 
entered his barmaid’s room and cut her throat while 
She was sleeping, just as I had seen in the fire. He 
afterwards shot himself. 

“How can you account for my experience of seeing 
Shosts before they were disembodied?” 

“Heaven only knows,” observed Alexandry, “except 
that there is no accounting for the effects of spirits.” 


—— )0(———— 


SAME FOR ME, 


The scene was a prominent South Country racing 
Stable. 

One of the inmates was a great faveurite with the 
trainer, ani unfortunately developed a bad attack of 
Coughing. 

_ Now, the trainer was a man with a wonderful faith 
In the curative powers of whisky. So the invalid was 
Promptly given two bottles of the best “Scotch.” Next 
ay, report has it, that all the other horses in the 
Stable started coughing, and by sunset_even the stable 
Jockey commenced coughing, and what is more remark- 
able, the village undertaker is said to have started 
(a)- coffin.” 

—_————.)0/—_——. 
SHOWING OUT THE GUESTS. 


New Maid (straight from the farm, at the close of 
afternoon tea): Now then, out ye go, shoo, shoo—— 

Amazed Mistress: Heaven alive, Margaret! What 
are you doing? 

N.M.: Well, mum, you told me to shoo ’em out! 


—————— 
EASY, 


“What is capital?” 
“The money the other fellow has.”’ 


“THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM.” 


Some folk there are, you wili agree, 
Who take for granted all they see, 
Who make no effort, you'd suppose, 
To see an inch beyond their nose. 


They tell you that a high silk hat 
Betokens an aristocrat; 

But Lord Nozoo, of Millionacre, 
May prove a jobbing undertaker. 


They will assert a forehead high 
Does intellectual power imply. 
But very often, let me tell ‘em, 
It’s lack of hair on the cerebellum. 


I hear them say, “A poem here, 
I’m sure you'd like to read .it, dear.” 
But 1 admit, if nothing worse, 

It’s merely ill-constructed verse. 


ot-—— 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


When the smali boy handed in his answer to the sum 
that he had been set overnight, he also handed in a 
letter. : 

“What's this?” demanded the mistress. 

“From my -parents,’’ piped the youngster. 

“What-about?” pursued the mistress. 

The small boy said nothing and the lady read as 
follows: ; 

““Dere Miss,—Will you’ please for the future give 
my boy sum easier somes do to at nite? This is wat 
he brought hoam last nite. If fore galons of bere 
will fill thirty-to pint bottles, how many pint and a 
half bottles will nine galons fill? Well, we tried, and 
could make nothing out of it at all, and my boy cried, 
and sed he didn’t dare go back without doin’ it So 
I had to go and by a nine gallen cask of bere, which 
I could ill afford to do, and then we went and bor- 
rowed a lot of brandy and wine botties, besides the 
few we had by us. Well, we emptied the cask into the 
bottles, and then counted them; there were nineteen, 
and my boy put the number for an answer. I don't 
know whether it is rite or not as we spilt some by 
doing it. But please let the next some be in water, as 


I am not able to by any more bere.” 
Jol 
TOOTSIE’S FAVOURITE FILM FRIENDS. 


MISS BILLIE DEAR 


in “ Wireless Telephony.” 
{ The latest impor:ation from Los Angelos.) 


—__)o(__———- 
BY MACHINERY. 


A little chap was offered a chance to spend a week 
in the country, but refused, Coaxing, pleading, argu- 
ing, promising of untold wonders, alike brought from 
him nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: 

“No country for me!” 

“But why not?” someone asked 

“ Because,” he responded, “they have threshing 
machines down there in the country. an’ it’s bad 
enough here, where it’s done by hand.” 


oo, PARES 
“DONE” BROWN. 


“Now, Bertie,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘I’m going 
upstairs for a minute, but while I'm away I want you 
to look well after these nice white aprons I’ve put 
before the fire to air.” 

Little Bertie nodded wisely, and the housekeeper, 
quite satisfied, departed on her “climbing expedition.” 

A few minutes later, however. she heard the young 
boy’s voice calling to her from below. 

“Well,” she answered, “ what is it?” 

“Please,” called up the young cock—“ please are 
they done when they’re brown?” 


Pecker—"* My wife is suffering from a bad attack of the gimmes.” 
Buffrr—* The gimmes! What's that?” "i 
Pecker—" Oh, gimme a pound, and gimme a fiver." 


THOSE POSTERS. 


Though, where we live, it’s cold again, 
If truth their posters show, 

Perpetual summer seems to reign 
Where-e’er the railways go. 


Cold-blooded females bathe all day 
And keep it up all night. 

The fisherman is just as gay. 
(1 think’ he must be tight.) 


I really should not be surprised 
If, at these lucky towns, 

The natives, likewise, are apprised 
The joys of Hackney Downs. 


If so, the moral seems to be 
If you've some odd complaint 
Of which warm weather would set you free, 
Be anywhere you ain't! 
¥. M, 


—§<—)o(- 


FLY AS THEY MAKE ’'EM, 
“You know that Cholly Meenskrub?”’ 
“What ’im as is always cadging for drinks?” 
“Yes. Heard the latest? He rushes into a saloon 
bar, orders two ’arf pints of beer, drinks the one, and 


leaves the other to settle! 


et 
NO CAUSE FOR WORRY, 


When the young husband reached home from the 
ollice he found his bride in tears, 

“Oh, John!” she sobbed on his shoulder. ‘I had 
baked a lovely cake and put it out on the doorstep for 
the frosting to dry, and the dog ate it.” 

“Well, don’t cry about it, sweetheart,” he said con- 
solingly. “TI know a man who will give us another 
dog.” 


—_)o(————— 
THE BOY SCORES. 


The.terminal report of the son's progress at school 
had arrived, and it was being carefully perused by the 
father, when lo! quite unexpectedly, the “victim” 
stepped into the room. 

“Tommy,” said the bombastic parent, “your 
master’s report of your work is very bad. Do you 
know that when George Washington was your age he 
was the head of the school?’ 

“Yes, pa,” replied the scolded one; “and when he 
was your age he was President of the United States.” 


een 


A WISE LUNATIC. 


Jimmy, a young mill-hand, having some slight 
mental trouble, was sent to a State asylum. After he 
bad been there a few weeks a fellow-worker visited him. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” said the visitor, “how ye gettin’ 
on?” 

“Oh, I’m gettin’ on fine,” the patient answered, 

“I'm glad to hea>-it,’’ the visitor said pleasantly. 
“1 suppose ye’ll be coming back to work soon. 

“What!” exclaimed Jimmy, and 4.look of great 
surprise spread over his countenance, ~ “ Do you think 
I’d leave a big fine house like this and-a grand garden 
to come back to work in a mill? You must think I’m 
wrong in my head, man. r 


THE two airmen faced one another, anger in their 
eyes and on their lips. John Redman, strong and 
resolute, with rugged features, and quick nervous ways; 
Cecil Butterworth, slim, elegant, remarkably ¢ood-look- 
ing in a smooth-fasnion, with the prevailing mark of 
vanity, which is the opendoor to selfishness. 

“ You’ve got to tell her, or I will,” Redman 
threatened sternly. ‘You're vot going to marry her 
under false pretences.” 

“It’s a pity you're so jealous, old man,” said 
Butterworth with a little laugh. ‘You'd have done the 
same in my place, but you’ve never had girls throw 
themselves at your head, And let me tell you, old 
sport, if Elsie chucked me she’d never marry you.” 

“That’s nothing to do with it,’’ Redman declared, 
hiding the hurt the other had made. “There are 
plenty of better men in the world than you and I.” 

“Glad you include yourself, Redman. But you will 
have some difficulty in persuading Fisie that there are 
better men than myself.” 

“Not when she knows the truth about you,’’ 

“We'll see,” returned Butterworth, lightly. “I was 
woing to spare Elsie’s feelings, but since you’re brutal 
enough to want to hurt her, if I don’t, here goes.” 

A tall, slim girl in white, with wide srey eyes and the 
soft mouth of a child, was coming toward them. Her 
smile sent Radman’s heart throbbing painfully; he 
saluted. wished the giri good-aiternoon, ard strolled 
away, as Butterworth, with an air of possession, spoke 
to her, , 

“You look just sweet this morning, Elsie, love,’ he 
said, lazily. “Too good for me.’”’ 

“Don’t say that, Cecil. You know it isn’t true. I 
know my boy is the best in the worid,”’ and she pressed 
the arm next to her. 

“Tisn’t everyone that says eo,” Butterworth said. 
“Just because I’m not exactly an angel, Redman’s 
trying to make out I’m not good enough for you.” 

“‘He’s wicked to say so,” the girl cried, angrily. “I 
don’t like him, and I wish you’d have rothing more to 
do with him, Cecil; 1’m sure he’s trying to separate us.” 

“Yes, trying to; but I don’t think he’]] influence you, 
sweetheart. He’s found out something about me—but 
only the worst part of it—and he says if I don’t tell 
you, he’ll tell you himself.” 

“TI won’t listen to him, dear,” Elsie cried, earnestly. 
“I don’t want you to tell me anything. I am sure of 
this—whatever my boy did, he did it for the best—so 
tell him that,” 

Butterworth shook his head. “He’s a pig-headed 
brute, and he’ll make mischief if we don’t disarm him. 
And he’s twisted a plain tale to make me out a rotter, 
so I'd better tel] you-all about it. Come over here,” 
and he led the way to a quiet corner of the enclosure 
and sat down. 

“ Mind, Cecil, I’d rather you didn’t tell me.”’ the girl 


declared, holding and stroking her fiance’s hand. “I 
trust you as I trust my father.” p 
“And as I hope you'll always trust me,” he re- 


turned. Then, after u pause—‘There’s a girl in the 
case, of course.” 

“ Oh, Cecil!” the girl cried in quick alarm. , 

Butterworth’s hard eyes were watching her, reading 
her like a book. He always boasted that he was one 
of the few men who understood a girl, ; 

He shrugged, “There you go!” he exclaimed, as 
‘though deeply hurt, “Before you know anything you 
misjudge me.” ° j 

“Oh, Cecil—no—no—forgive me. Only I was afraid 
that—that——” 

“T’'d vever met a girl before in my life,” he inter- 
rupted. “I’ve met a hundred and loved only once, and 
now it seems as though I’d made a mistake,” 

“No, indeed. I kuow you never loved anyone but 
me, boy, dear, only, of eourse—and I quite understand 
any girl would be fond of you,” 

“It was foolish of them; but some did seem to take 
a fancy—only—I hadn’t seen you then, sweetheart. 

“But you never loved one of them, Tell me that 
again, dearest.” 

He told her, laughing at her simplicity all the time. 
He assured her that he had never known what love 
meant until-he had met her. It was so easy to per- 
suade her that this was so. 

“Now I'll tell you about one particular girl,” he 
went on. ‘Irene Hobbs her name was. She was the 
daughter of a sergeant-maior. Not our class, you 
know; but when her father was killed I felt sorry for 
her and I did my best to help her.” 

“My good, kind boy,” Elsie murmured. 

“Well, she came to look upon me as a friend. She 
came and asked my advice on every little thing—where 
she should live, and so on. She hadn’t a mother.” 

“Poor thing,’ sighed Elsie. 

“JT was sorry for her; but she hegan to get a nuis- 
ance. I had to ask her not to keep running after me, 


but I couldn’t get away from her. 
came to me in great trouble—she must have a hundred 
pounds at once or she’d kill herself!’ 

“What a wicked girl!” Elsie exclaimed, “‘and how 
cruel to worry you.” 

“She nearly drove me crazy. 
no money of my own and wanting to help her, I did 


Then one day she 


What with having 


an exceedingly wrong and foolish thing. That’s what 
Redman’s got hold of, and is trying to use as a means 
of taking you from me.”’ 

“That he shall never do,” Elsie said positively, “and 
I hate and despise him more than ever. 

“It is very brutal of him,” said Butterworth; 
“but it’s like him—he’s brutal all through He's got 
en by being brutal, and he means tc crush all who get 
in his way,” 

“Oh! but—boy, dear—when he sees that all you’re 
going to tell me will make no difference in my love— 
and it won’t—he’ll leave you alone, won’t he?” 

“He will if you tell him to. But now l'm going to 
tell you of my fall. The girl cried her eyes out, and 
implored me to help her. I was as near mad as 
possible, and I gave her a cheque and wrote my uncie’s 
signature on it. He was rich; she was in despair.” 

He paused dramatically, and the girl kissed his coat- 
sleeve, almost reverently, “It was your kind heart, 
my poor darling. Of course it wus wrong, but to do 


wrong for the sake of another--oh' boy, dear, I think 
I love you more than ever.” 

“T was not mistaken in you,” he murmured, “This 
will be a cruel shock for Redman, But about the poor 
girl—she got arrested for cashing the cheque, and I 
had to go to uncle and confess and get him to make his 
bank withdraw fron the prosecution. I had to hu- 
miliate myself before one who had no pity—no feelinge 
—and it was only when my mother repaid the money 
that he gave in.” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


* And is that all?” asked Elsie. “ Why, so far from 
separating us, it only makes me lova you better than 
ever, boy, dear—far, far more than ever 1 did.” 

He smiled, and in the smile was a sneer that the 
girl nevér saw. Women had been an easy prey for him 
and he despised them. Yet he wanted Elsie McIntyre 
—wanted her so much that, for fear some other man 
might marry and take her from him, he intended to 
make her his wife. 

The tall form of ohn Redman could be seen beside 
one of the ’planes, Screw hammer in hand, he was 
testing its bolts and nuts, one by one, with the 
thoroughness that was usual with bim. 

“Pell him just what you think of him,” prompted 
Butterworth. *Here’s your chance, kiddy mine.” 

lie-looked-toward Redman spitefully—he knew that 
John Redman dared to love Elsie, and he hated him for 
it. He told himself that it was because John had 
hoped to supplant him, that he had threatened to tell 
Elsie the secret be had found out, and which was, after 
all, only one secret of many. 

“TH tell him what I think of him, and never will 
I speak to him again,” Elsie declared warmly, and 
walked up to John, her pretty head held very high. 

“Mr. Redman,” she said, and at onec he turned and 
saluted, and putting down the spanner. came to her, 
his face unusually grave. 

“Tt want to tell you that Ceeil has told me everys 
thing, and I think you the worst bounder I’ve ever 
known,” the young voice announced so clearly that it 
could be heard by Cecil. 

Under its tan, John Redman’s face tlushed heavily, 
but that was the only sign he made of the hurt he had 
received. 

“IT am sorry you think so,” he said 

“JT do think so, and I shall always think so,” came 
the indignant response. “} think that a man who 
tries to blacken another man’s character is an unspeak- 
able bounder. But you’ve only made me think more of 
Cecil than ever. If he did commit a fault it was nobly 
done, and his fault was better than the best thing 
you've ever accomplished.” 

His lips twisted into a wry smile. 

“Tecan hardly believe he has told you all,” he said, 
“Will you tell me what he said?” 

“Not” Elsie was eraphatic; “von have no right to 
question and no right to interfere between Cecil and me, 
How dared you threaten to tell me anything about him? 


Oh! I ean hardly believe it. 
a man—not a creepy, crawly spy and tittle-tattler.”’ 
“I wanted you to know Cecil Butierworth as he is, 


I did think you were 


After marriage it might be too late. If you knew 
what I know I feel sure you could not marry him.” 
“T know all. I know him better than you—and it 
was your duty to stick up for your comrade. I am 
thoroughly ashamed of you, and now the only thing 
you can do is to apologise.” 
(Concluded on page 15.) 
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UNKINDLY PUT. TOO ENTHUSIASTIC. 


**L am mad to go on the films !" 
*Yoa would be.’ 


)o( 
WHY YANKEE BOXERS COME TO 
EUROPE. 


“ANOTHER American prizelighter has gone to 

Uurope,” read. Cecil Crepe from the sporting page. 
He’s going to fight for a large purse iu France.’ 

“That's about the orly way we can collect our 
foreign debts,” said Cyrus "Crabb. 

“You would think that the Frenchman had seen 
€Nough fighting-in the last eight years,” says Cecil. 
“And, besides, I dou’t see how they can attord to pay 
ver £5 for a ringside seat when the papers say they 
®re all starving to death over there. If they have so 
Much spending money they ought to be able to pay off 
® few notes. to America.” 

“To-day every boxer in the United States wants to 
fight in France. Back in 1917 you conldn’t get them 
to go over there on a bet.” 

“And there are no blushing violets when it comes 
ra putting a price on their services,’ said Cyrus. 

This feller Kilbane wants more money to fight one 
‘Tenchman than France got for licking the whole 
erman Army.’ : 

“If Kilbane wants a fight proper- he ought 10 go 
te Dublin. Everybody fights in Dui:lin but the under- 
takers, and they keep busy.” 

“Now, my idea of a good fighter is Carpentier,” 
Says Cecil. ‘During the war he gained six medals for 


Tavery.” 

“That reminds me,” says Cecil, ‘“do you know that 
ver one hundred French girls want to marry 
empsey?” , 


“Ah,” responded Mr, Crabb, ‘‘ but that’s one kind 
f a contract Dempsey isn’t anxious to sign. He's 
€ard too much about the dangers of Eurepean alli- 
®Nces to do anything as foolish as that.” 

“Yes,” agrees Cecil, “I guess he has enough 


8Parring partners without taking a wife on the cheque 
00k.” - : 


: “Why don’t you get imto the fiht game, Mr. 
Crepe?” 
§ “IT am,” says Cecil. ““Drop in at our flat some 
aturday night.” 

Jo(— 
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ity 
pe laddie, biz is bad now, 1 know: but I remember the palmy 
“w ays when I pla ed with l:vin: in the * Lyon's Mail,’” 
at did you p!:y—the lion ”’ 


to see in our own country? 


THE HEAD WAITER 


AND MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


GOOD-EVENING, sir. Let me show you a safe—I 
mean a quiet—seat, sir. Mr. Winsten Churchill, I 
believe. I’m proud to have the honour of waiting on 
an: ex-Cabinet Minister, sir; likewise an ex-Member, if 
you will allow me to say so. But not “ex” for long, 
I hope, sir. You will be missed in the House, Mr. 
Churchill, although you may not be missed in Dundee. 

ene een, Bit.”. « 
* - * * * 

MUST be careful what you eat? Quite so, sir. You 
will pass the hor d@oeuvres, ro coubt, sir. Very wise, 
I’m sure. After appendicitis you cannot be too careful 
for a while. What xbout a litthe clear soup?... Very 
good, sir. And a steamed scle—yes? And let me 
suggest a couple of South Dovn mutton cutlets to 
follow... Very good, sir...A half-bottle of Moet? 
Certainly, sir. +. The evening paper, sir. , 

y * * * * ¥ 

YOUR soup, sir...If I am not imtruding, sir, I 
should like to say I was never so surprised in my life 
as when I heard you had been rejected at Dundee. I 
should think it has put you off marmalade for months. 
“Bonny Dundee’ indeed! * Ah, times’ were’ different in 
the days when that old song used to be sung, sir. The 
women hadn’t got the vote, for one thing. If you had 
stood for Parliament then, the fact that there are six 
women to every man in Dundee wouldn’t have made 
any difference to you. But on this occasion you don’t 
seem to have hit it with the ladies, if I may say so. I 


know it isn’t very flattering to a gentleman’s vanity 
to find as the fair sex don’t cotton to him, But in 
your case it was jute, wasn’t it, sir? Ha, ha!...H’m! 


pray excuse me; I find it a litle difficult to suppress a 
joke sometimes, sir. 


Your fish, sir .. . If I was asked'to account for your 
defeat, sir, I should suggest as reptiles had something 


to do with it. 
ing for a gentleman what has just risen up from a sick 
bed to attend a meeting in his old constituency, and 
then be howled down; but I’m not:sure as jt is» wise to 
call the interrupters reptiles. You see, sir, reptiles is 
very low down in the scale of nature, and it isn’t very 
flattering to a man to be called cne. Neither is it alto- 
gether agreeable for « father or a mother to hear their 
son called a young reptile, nor for a lady what has a 
vote to hear her husband called the saine .. Yes, sir; 
I should suggest as that hasty remark of yours went 
a goodish way towards bringing abcut your defeat... 
x * “* * % 

Your cutlets, sir...Then, again, it might have 
been your hat. JI don’t know what hat you were wear- 
ing at Dundee, sir; but if it was one of-them what I’ve 
seen you wearing in the picture papers, I’m not sur- 
prised at you being turned down. -A hat can make a 
great impression, sis. look at Mr. Ally Sloper, sir— 
that tall gent sitting in the far corner, Whee vou see 
him without a hat you want tc .ap kim on the head 
with an eggspoon. But with his Hid on—ér, that is to 
say, when he has donned hi: head-covering—he looks 
another man. Ah! there’s a lot in a hat;sir. More 
than people imagine, sometimes, Ahem! Take it from 


me, sir. 
” * * * * 


CHEESE, sir?... . Certainly, sir... The worst part 
of the business is that you were beaten, on the one 
hand, by a “ pussyfoot,”” and on the mber by a man 
what made himself hated during the war by his pro- 
German — sympathies. Whacked, first cf all, by 
Scrymgeour, a beaver; and then by Morel, a peace-at- 
any-pricer. Mr. Churchill, I feels for you, if I may say 
80, without offence. It’s enough to make you give up 
politics, and drive you te painting pictures But « 
hope you won't go us far as that, Bit Ws 

* *% * x % 

COFFER?... Very good sir... Well, I shouldn't 
worry too much about it if I was you, sir. Why not 
take a nice long holiday? See a bit of the world. 
Have a: look-at Antwerp, and take a tour through 
Mespot. - I’m sure -you would find a lot to inte:est you 
in them places—especially the last-mentioned .. . Plenty 
I quite agree, sir There’s 
Sidnéy” Street, for a start; although 1 believe it’s a 
good deal altered since Peter the Painter resided there. 

* * * * * 

THE BILL?... Here it is, sir. And I hope you've 
enjoyed your dinner, sir. Y hope I shall have the 
pleasure of waiting on you seme othe. time, sir... 
Thank you very much indeed, sir... Good-night, sir. 


I have no doubt it must be very annoy- - 


at a 


2 o~ s 
i C1-~. « : 


Golfer, to disgusted partuer—™ Who's the ba‘ly turf remover /” 
Pas tuer— ‘Hes that actor fellow who plays the part of grave 
digger in Ham!et.” 


Golfer — * Then I wish he'd find some other links to rehearse on.’ 
———-)o(_-—- 
NINE RULES FOR SAFETY, 
1—Do not write any love letters. ‘Telephones are 


safer and hold no post-mortems. 

2.—Do not go over Niagara Falls in a barrel. The 
barre! is liable to be lost and good barrels are scarce 
since prohibition in America. 

3.—Do not go to sleep on a railway track with your 
head over a rail even on the suburban hne. There is 
liable to be a train along some time. 

4.—Do not walk under a ladder with a painter on it. 
He is liable to upset the paint bucket all over your 
new winter’s hat 

5.—Do not take any of your relatives home for @ 
week’s visit without first informing the wife. 

6.—Do not go and buy your wife a winter frock and 
take it home to surprise ier. If she does not chose it 
herself, the surprise may work the other way. 

7.—Do not get upset and refuse 1:formation when 
an official from the revenue’ office calls to see about the 
error in your income tax return. 

8.—Do not jump from London Bridze to create a 
sensation. That is a very old strnt. If you want to 
do something sensational to get your name published 
in the newspapers, jum,» over it. 

9,—Do not telephone the wife that you have to work 
late at night in the office and then escurt a flapper to a 
music-hall. Either your wife’s brother or her cousin 
is sure. to sit near you, and, in ali probability, both of 
them, for that is the way things work out, even in a 
very large city. : ; 


- -)o(————_ 
TRIED EVERYTHING, 


When the little son was about two weeks old a friend 
arrived to see the newcomer. 

“How is the little youngster?’ was the first inquiry. 

“Oh, fine!” replied the young mother.  ‘‘ He seems 
to be growing more like his father «very day.” 

“Too bad,” said the friend sorrowfully 
have yon tried everything?” 


“ And 


o( 
FOR BABY. 
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Smali Boy" P-eave muvver wants a bottle of paralysed milk.” 
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HELLO! HELLO!-.’"ULL--O !!! 


ay 


- YES!—yes!—yes, here I 


am! What number do I 
I don’t want any! You rang me? Yes, of 
course Iam! Through to a Call Office? All right— 
what about it? If I’m through, put me through, and— 
oh! Lardi, is that you? Oh! my dear this telephone 
service! Nerve-shattering, isn’t it? Papa pays the 
bills so regularly, too! I make him, because it sounds 
so bad for Best Boys to be told that the “line is out of 
order!” ; 


want? 


Yes, my dear, ’'m in bed! Yes—ankle! Oh! yes, 
Tll tell you all about it, if you don’t mind standing 
in ‘@ draughty Call Office for quite ten minutes, eh? 

Right then—I’ll begin. 

Now, as you know, I am a corkiig good tennis 
player on grass, but I hadn’t tried the covered courts 
until Bob made me go in for the Emperors’ Club 
Covered Courts Tournament the other day, 


‘And I must. say that playing on what would be a 
rattling good dancing floor is jolly different from grass. 

However, my name was entered for Ladies’ Singles 
and Mixed Doubles, and Bob said that if I scratched 
he’d break off our engagement, (And in these loveless 
days, when men are so scarce—and men with titles 
scarcest of all!—it’s best to hold on tight to what one’s 
got, isn’t it, dearie? You’d hold on if you’d got any- 
thing worth holding on to, wouldn’t you, dearie?) 


Well, the doubles began, and Bob and I were drawn 
against Mr, Smjizujuztzupi (the new Indian player, you 
know) and Mrs.—er—er—well, it isn’t safe to say the 
names of world-known people over the telephone, s0 
you'll understand if I keep to “ Er—er’”’! 

I won the toss, and for fully five mins. Bob and I 
scrapped about which court we'd choose. Then Bob 
settled it by taking the worst one (of course, he 
would!). .., 

Mrs—er—er started off with her diabolical service, 
and we missed everything, except one, which I took— 
by accident!—but Smj., etc., quickly banged it back 
ag@n into the corner where Bob wasn’t. (Bob never 
is in any corner where he ought to be!) 

My service came next, and nearly every ball was a 
fault, the cause of this being that Bob coubhed or 
jerked or jumped every time I started to serve. 


And so it went on, until the games stood “4—LOVE” 
—with the “love” all on our side. Then something 
happened. 
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Through the crowd of spectators a youth threaded 
his way, carrying a telegram which he insisted on 
handing to Bob, 

Bob opened it—gasped—ran his fingers through his 
hair—gasped again—and called aloud: 

“So sorry—bad news—family bereayement—I must 
go at once—please consider match scratched—a ‘ walk- 
over’ for our opponents! Good-bye! Sorry, Tootsie. 
See you. later!” 

~ a a 2 

And off he went! 

. . * . : . 

(Yes, of course it was planned! Jolly ’cute, I call 
it. He told the confederate to wait until we had 
lost four games, and then to rush in aad save us from 
a humiliating defeat! For once Bob did get an ides 
that was worth while!) 

Well, that was that! And half-an-hour later came 
my call to meet Miss —— (yer, of course, all the world 
knows of her!) in the Ladies’ Singles. 

And in my own mind I felt I would win, so, wearing 
my smart, short skirt and white silk jumper, and a 
red head-band, I—very much a la Suzanne!—strutted 
on. to the court with that fine air of confidence that is 
imported from the other side of the Channel. 


* s . * . . 


*, oak 
o 7) 
4? 
Miss —— and I shook hands and smiled at each 


other in the most friendly way (even though we’d have 
liked to have bitten off each other’s noses!)—and then 
the game began, 


quickly, If your 


she have? 
Tommy: A fit. 


dor 


o'clock,” she said. 


i Me 1 |i\ ee 


WHAT SHE WOULD HAVE. 
Teacher: You are painfully slow with 
figures; Tommy. Come, now, speak up 
father 
mother a ten-pound note, what would 


MADAME AND THE NEW MAID. 
“We take our breakfast 


“Very well, madame, if I am not 
down in time, don’t wait for me.” 


straight about him except the whisky 


when it 


She served—and 
my hand to my side as though I had got a pain. 


was ‘40—love’’ I pressed 


I served next—and when it was “love—40” I pressed 
my hand to my brow as though I'd got an agonising 
headache, 

She served again—and when it was “40—love” I 
gripped my arm as though to indicate that I had 
strained a tendon, 

And then, Lardi, I could see that if something 
didn’t happen it must be “Jove set”! 


But something must happen—should happen! 


And it did! 
I ran forward-I stumbled—I fell—I shrieked—I 
fainted !! 


They carried me off the court, and when I thought 
it was time to come back to consciousness, I moaned: 
“Oh! I know my ankle is broken!” 


And, then, what d’you think happened? 
Without asking me, they took me to a radiologist 
in town to have my aukle X-rayed: 


What could I do? Of course, he'd tell them that 
no ankle could be sounder oy more un-broken! 


But luck was with me, for when I saw the radiolo- 
gist I found him to be a particularly nice boy who had 
glad-eyed me on more than ten occasions at dances 


and restaurants. 


. 
. . - . . . 


On to the couch they put me—on went the rubber- 
rimmed dark specs—then, getting him close, I whis- 
pered: 

“ Whatever you find, say it’s broken—I couldn’t lose 
the match, so it must be broken!” 


He pressed my hand re-assuringly and 
nurse out of the room. 


sent the 


And when he told them all it was a compound 
fracture, of course Miss —— won by a“ walk-over,”’ and 
not by her glory or my defeat!! 


. 


What did he do? Well, directly the nurse left the 
room he— 

But I can’t tell you over the ‘phone—wait till we 
meet. . Besides, here’s Bob—er—er—— Yes, dear, thank 
you, a little better—nasty weather, isn’t it?—hope to 
see you soon!! 


JOKES AND JAPES. 


SMARTEST OF THE SMART. 
Daughter: I hear you had to go to 
law about that new house of yours. 
Had you a smart lawyer? 
Father: Rather—it’s his house now, 


-Jo( 


HAD—FAIALY! 
Glux: Great guns! I belieye you're 
getting deaf, old man. 
Gilks: I’m not. . Could never hear 
better in my life. : 
Glux (producing a watch): Can you 


gave your 


at eight 


yof hear that watch tick? : 
VERY BAD Gilks (triumphantly): Distinctly. 
rhs fe ns chOGked Be they say Glux’ That's queer. The watch isn’t 
Pld GA “Crooked? Why, there is- nothing °°'75- 


}o( 
A SETTLEMENT. 


HH j Constance: Yes, but, father, the count 
HN f qt M AND THAT'S ALL, insists that-you agree to settle a hun- - 
II | ; Willie Getitt (collector): Did you dred thousand on him before our mar- 
if notice that bill I left for you yester- riage. 


day?” ° 


first reading. 


Delly Gate: Yes; it has passed the 


Father: Let it. be so, my dear. After 
the marriage I will settle two shillings 
in the pound 
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THE BEAST OF BURDEN, 


Pearl—* She certain’y is a decided blond.” 
Betty—“ Yes, but she only decided recently.” 


: Sally, the cook, finds Roberts truncheon makes a capital 


rolling pin. 
) 
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Scavenger—" I'm afraid it looks like rain, sir.” 


New Serva: é (getting into the drift of things in artist's rooms) 
lease, Mr. Dauber, do you want yer tat_rs draped One on the right—* He's always making love to me. I wish he'd stop it.” The Labour extremist at home. 
or in the nood : One on the left—"" Why don't you make him stop it 7” 
One on the righi—** How can 1?” 
One on the left—* Marry him.” 


pe 


“ Ya 


Mrs, Knage—“ Late agam, Mr. Knagg; you're always late. You 
my, “ere late the day you married me.” 
*. Knage—" Yes, my dear; but not late enough.” 


“Can you show me something suitab’e to wear at a divorce trial?” 
“ Certainly, Madam; plaintiff, or co-respondent ?" 
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for Churchill. 
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OUR WEERLY WHIRLIGIG. 
King George loves Webster and, of course, is Tickled to death by Tommy’s horses... We're fed to the teeth w'th the same old gang And 
Bonar had better far bid ’em “ go hang”... “ Let Justice be Done’’ but there is no concealing That doubting a bobby might bring down the 


ceiling .. . Sing a Song of Christmas, the shops are full of toys And every sort (f dainty thing for little girls and boys, E’en tiny kiddies, in the 
street, Find fairyland a rare old treat . . . The Yankee out-Hercd’s the fault of the Dutch, By giving up nothing and taking too much . . . Winston 
for Dundee he don’t care a dam, By taking to pa‘nting gets ‘‘ money for jam’”’ ... What girls can be dreaming of, chasing the Chink, And what 
they find in ’em, I real’y can’t think.—THE SLOPERIAN SHOWMAN. 
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“Here it is,” said the ki?. And when Sooty 


“ Say, mister.” said the boy, “there's a chim : Sandy (after porter has struggled about half-an-hour wi h his luggage)—** Hoots, mon, noir! ep onm he Lad four distinct fits 
ney along here wants to be cleaned. The but ye've done champion, an its verra kind 0’ ye. Will ye have a pi ch o’ snuff?” : 
boss says he'll give you ‘alf-a-crown to 
sweep it.” 


Father-in-Law—" It's no use coming to me to com- i : fea Doctor—"* You are not look’ng very well this morning, Mrs. 
plain about my daughter. You mariied her with 

Hiang Hosted Orr i But that’ h 
oung Husband—“ know. But that's norezson why : 
she shouldn't keep her mouth shut some imes.” SUNDAY MANNERS. in it, 


Sharp. 
Mrs. Sharp—* It's the cold, sir.” 


Doctor —* Then you should take it hot, with a lump of sugars 
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“AS i: 
WAS 
SAYING” : 


: IT IS AMUSING to see how 
some ‘“ good” people love to play 
with what—through their narrow- 
ness of vision—they wrongly re- 
gard as sin. No one enjoys a 
joke about a tippler more than 
the teetotailer. I suppose it is 
because he feels s. secure against 
temptation that he fancies he can afford to laugh, in unctuous 
rectitude, at his more convivial fellows who occasionaliy 
May slightly overstep the bounds. At the same time, I have 
4 shrewd suspicion that he feels a secret envy of the man 
Whose habits are more genial than his own ; and som: times 
longs for a taste of the cheer in which he sees others 
Indulge, but which he denies himself on rigid and mistaken 
Principle. 
* * * * & 

SOME such hidden sentiments as thesc—although 

Perhaps entirely unsuspected at the time—must have 


Suggested to the West Croydon Wesleyans the idea of 


adding to their recent Bazaar the attraction of “Ye 
Olde Booze Shoppe (dry)”’; and no dougt they considered 
themselves devilish reckless fellows when resorting to it. 
Indeed, it is possible that, in their childish make- 
believe, they may have captured something of the spirit 
of the genuine article; for I have known Sunday school 
teachers to become hilarious om ginger-pop (somie of 
Which is decidedly alcoholic, and can be rendered quite 
Palatable by the addition of ‘a tot of “white satin’’), 
and very nearly confer disgrace upon a Band of Hope 


excursion on its homeward way. 


nm % * * * 
(“If you’re strictly teetotal,” the Old ’Un said, 
‘Of stone ginger-beer don't avail; 
For, likely as not, ’twill get into your head 
As quickly as Government ale'”) 
* * * * * 

MRS. SLOPER has been pestering me to take her 
to the next fancy-dress ball at Covent Garden; but 
having read the experience of the party who attended 
& similar function at Kingston-on-Thames attired as a 
tramp, I’m not at all sure that I shall risk it. This 
unlucky dancer had got himself up too realistically. 
His arrival scared the ladies into fits. They ran about 
the ball-room squawking and fluttering like a lot of 
hens—which the cause of their perturbation took as @ 
high compliment to his 
“make-up.” But ‘when 
the men of the party— 
equally deceived—fell 
upon him with loud 
shouts and gave him 
a rough house, finish- 
ing by pitching him 
into the cold and 
dreary, he decided it 
was possible to get too 
close to nature. When 
I pointed this out to 
Mrs. S., and mentioned 
that after such an in- 
cident I should have to 
be very careful about 
my costume, she only 
laughed, and said: 
‘What does it matter? Ten to one you will get thrown 
Out before the evening is over, whatever you wear— 
unless you go as you are, in which case you might win 
the prize for the most comic get-up. No wonder the 
tailors tout you in the Strand.” ““My love,” I re- 
torted, ‘‘you are mistaken. If I attend the function 
at all, it will be to avenge the poor fellow wko was 
thrown out at Kingston. I shall go disguised as an 
Income Tax Collector. In two ticks there will not be 
a man to be seen, I shall have all the dear girls to 


myself,”.. Mrs. 8. has not broached the subject since. 
* * * * «" 


CARNIVAL 
sance | \\ 


(“If you're going to a dance,” the Old ’Un said, 
“Be careful in what you're attired, 
In case your costume gives occasion for dread 
And you presently find you’ve been ‘fired ’!” 
* * * * * 

TRULY, the risks that one runs daily are appalling. 
Did you read about that schoolboy who—born with a 
hatred of face-fringe which, I trust, passing years will 
deepen—cried “BEAVER!” and pointed the finger of 
scorn at a man in Streatham High Street, who persists 
in going through life burdened with a beard? It is a 
sad story. In the ardour of his crusade against chin- 
parsley, the young hero had omitted to notice that 
the object of his criticism was the headmaster of the 
school he attended. At once that brave schoolboy was 


- marked down a martyr to tne noble cause he cham- 


pioned—the abolition of collar-greasers and crumb- 
collectors. Called out before the whole school, he was 
forced to submit—with as noble a mien as his enforced 
posture would permit, I trust—to a walloping at the 
hands of the hairy pedagogue whom he had dared to 
ridicule in the public highway—unless the incensed 
magister deputed that task to one of his myrmidons, 
On this I cannot speak with certitude.. And yet—it 
might have been worse. He might have been fined 10s.,; 
as was one of his fellow-workers in the great Bare-Face 
Cause a week or so since. 
* * * * * 

I’VE BEEN shaved by a lady barber—shush! Are 
you sure Mrs. S. is not about? I thought I heard some- 
One moving ..~- All clear?—er-as I was saying, I’ve 


SLOPER’S 
AWARD OF MERIT 


has this day been conferred on 


DEAN INGE. 


chiefly because he’s such a cheery Churchman, 


‘* Wotto, dad,” was the Kid’s comment, ‘‘ your 
Ingenuity in givin’ away Awards is becoming an 
injury to your income |” 


But the Aged Father read him a Homily in three, 
slapters and the child wept. 


WA’ 


been shaved by.a fair barber, been massaged by a mas- 
seuse, had my corns cut by a lady chiropedist, and had 
my finger-nails redecorated and white-washed by a lady 
manicurist—eh? You wouldn’t have thought of Ch ae a 
No, I’m not in mourning for anybody, thank you !—but 
I have never consulted 
a lady doctor. And I 
don’t intend. Female 
practitioners may be 
as good as the male 
variety, but I’m not 
having any. The fact 
that Mrs. S. might be 
jealous is nothing to 
do with it. I would 
risk that. But these 
* she "> medicoes strike 
me as being narrow. 
Look at Dr. Agnes 
Savill, who denounced 
the modern girl the 
other day for drink- 
ing, smoking, and hay- 
ing so hectic a time 
generally, that by the time she is twenty she is a 
nervous wreck, and prematurely old. Don’t you believe 
it. With a few exceptions—and there always are, and 
always were, and always will be exceptions to eveéry- 
thing—modern girls present the finest specimens of 
healthy, vigorous, and intelligent young womanhood 
the world has seen since the days of Ancient Greece. 
What's the matter with Tootsie—and Lardi? I ask you. 
* * * +” * 
(Don’t libel our maidens,” the Old ’Un cried, 
Re smoke, drink, and dope, and the rest; 
The average girl, when she’s once made a bride, 
As a rule turns out one of the best!’’) 
* * * we * 

THEY MUST be leisurely, easy-going folks who live 
at Egham and Staines, with plenty of time on their 
hands. But they like to talk, So, to give them an 
excuse for a little extra chin-wagging, they have 
fixed up a debating society between them, in which, 
one at a time, they rise up on their hind legs and say 
what they think about something or other; and finally, 
when their ideas and eloquence have petered out, put 
the questions to the vote. At a recent meeting the 
‘question they debated was: “Do we work too much?”— 
which, being honest with themselves, they answered with 
an emphatic negative. At “The Sloperies ” there is no 
need to debate that question. We all know the an- 
swer. It is a very loud. “ Yes, we do!’ I shall have 
to visit Staines, and Egham on to greater efforts; or go 
to Egham and persuade them to wash out their Staines 
of idleness. Mrs. S. is growing more cryptic every day. 
When I mentioned this matter to hér, she suggested 
that the only time I am guilty of overdoing it is when 
I work overtime at ‘‘ The Cheese. T let it pass. It is 
no use arguing with a woman—at any rate, when that 
woman is one’s wife. 

re * * * * * 
(“At Staines and Egham,” the Old ’Un cried, 
“They admit that they don’t work too much; 
In one of those towns I'll be glad to reside 
If I’m lucky, and happen to ‘touch.’ ”’) 
* 


* * * * 


IF EVER I should be forced to seek shelter in the 
workhouse, let it not be in Camberwell—at Christmas 
time, at any rate—for the Pecksniffian Guardians of 
that Borough have decided against providing the in- 
I wonder what the 


mates with beer at Noel-tide. 
Guardians themselves 
will drink with their 
Christmas dinner, In- 
stead of debarring the 
unfortunates in_ their 
care from a drop of 
ale to wash down their 
meagre fare, they 
would better perform 
their duties as Guar- 
dians of the poor, by "| wy 
each ,inviting a couple WA 
of workhouse inmates \ ( «ltt 

_to join their festivi- ( 
ties on Christmas Day. 
-Mr. H. Wilmott, one of 
‘the. Guardians, — de- 
clared that the inmates 
would be miserable 
and catty to each other if they had beer. I am in- 
clined to- ask Mr. Wilmott if that is the effect beer has 

(Continued at foot of next column.) 


CHATS 
macay «=©6 «AT “THE 
uy CHEESE.” 


x “a & No. 5. 


“SIR,” said the Eminent litterateur, leaning lazily 
in Dr. Johnson’s chair, comfortably cognisant of an 
‘elegant sulliciency of the famous lark pudding, “our 
old friend, Alf Tennyson, took rather a dismal view of 
‘days that are no more’; but, a tush, or ‘Idle Tears,’ 
say I. Give me tears of joy and laughter. Go and 
see “Tons of Money,’ dear boy, and take a hanky with 
you, and your best girl, complete, with double powder 
puff bag. You'll need ’em! Talk about laugh!!” 

’ The Quivery Caruso turned on the tremolo stop ang 
chanted: ‘ 
“TIL sing thee songs if Ally be 
The care of our cashier, 
I'll write autobiographie 
Adventures qua-aint and quee-er, 
And screams of delight will make thee shake 
With laughter a-and surprise, 
Wild tales where Slo-oper strives to break 
A joylight i-in thine eyes. 
Wild tales where Sloper sterives to brea-ak 
A jo-oylight i-i-in-— 
’*Scuse me! pardon! . Another wreck on the high O’s. 
Return we to our muttons. “ 

“Apropos —’scuse my French— of Charles H. Ross, 
my inventor and patentee, and twenty years editor of 
‘Judy,’ an uncle of his—not a three-baller—Sir William 
Ross, R.A., painted several portraits of and for Queen 
Victoria and other members of the Royal Family. 

“Two of Ross’s aunts were well-known writers, one 
of them was at one time engaged to Charles: Dickens, 
so ’tis said—indeed, the original script’ of. the Pick- 
wickian poem, the ‘Ivy Green,’ was written for her 
autograph book, 

“Ross himself was a ready writer, contributing to 
all the best London papers, wrote novels, songs, and—~ 
tell it not to Gath!—sermons. He wrote several novels, 

‘A Pretty Widow ’—was much run after—‘ Behind a 
Brassknocker,’ sketches, grim and gay, of life in a 
lower-class Boarding House—illustrated by Fred Bar- 
nard, ran serially through ‘Judy,’ and was then pub- 
lished as a book. 

“*Ally Sleper’s Komic Kalendar and Summer 
Number,’ written and drawn by Ross and his wife, Marie 
Duval, were hardy and popular annuals, while ‘Ally 
Sloper’s Adventures in Search of Aldgate Pump” is a 
classic, and may be consulted in the Guildhall Library, 
the British Museum, or the Bodeleian. 

“As ‘the Only Jones’ of ‘Judy,’ Ross was one of 
the best-known first-nighters of his day, with Clement 
Scott of the ‘Telegraph,’ James Mortimer of the 
‘Figaro,’ and many others of that ilk, honest, fearless, 
and independent—theatrical criticism then-a-days com- 
pared very favourably with these buttery times- when 
the only honest criterion of a play is the box ollice, 

“Ross himself was manager of the Surrey, Strand, 


. and Princess’s theatres, and toured several companies, 


including an Ally Sloper Comedy Drama, and, with 
our mutual friend, Gus Harris, arranged for a character 
called ‘Ally Sloper,’ played by Victor Stevens, to be 
introduced into the D.L. Panto of the ‘Forty Thieves.” 
George Graves, Austin Melford, and other afterwards 
played the part in the provinces. 

“Marie Duval was Ross’s second wife. His son wrote 
the theatrical column in the ‘Half Holiday’ for many+~- 
years, and is still contributing to its columns. Well! 
known in ‘The Profession,’ and at ‘The Halls,’ he is 
now acting-manager at the Hippodrome, Aldershot. 

“Ross was——"’ 

“Time, gents, please,” came a raucous voice from @ 
wire cage in the bar, where the grey parrot held a bit 
of cardboard in his claw containing the words— 

To be continued. : 


Miscellancous. 


Novelty Toys for Bazaars, etc. Sample parcels, 
s/-. Round lighter flints, 1/11 gross. 
Risby’s (A Dept.), 4, Union Street, Stonehouse, Plymouth, 


£2,000 Worth Cheap Photo Material ; samples, 
catalogues free ; also Enlargements, 12 by 10, 8d., 
any photo. Hackett’s Works, July Road, Liverpool. 


upon himself, If so, I advise him to stick to whisky. 


* * ” * * 

WHETHER the inhabitants of the village of Green- 
street, in Kent, make a practice of holding a candle to 
the devil, I cannot say; but they have been pretty busy 
of late holding candles to the Parish Council—or what- 
ever the local authority may be--who refuse to light 
the village street-lamps on the score of economy. ‘To 
be reduced to the necessity of illuminating the streets 
dt night by means of candles stuck in jam-jars is no 
light thing; and I am quite in the dark as to why it 
should be needful. Candles are not cheap, and un- 
cracked jam-jars have a surrender value at most gro- 
cers’ shops. Wherein, then, lies the saving? More- 
over, there has been quite enough trouble through 
Greece already. 
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LORD BOB’S WEEKLY 
INDISCRETION. 


THE day before yesterday, dear chappies, I made 
up my mind to call on dear old Aunt Tabitha, I 
hadn’t been round for some time, and as Auntie is %, 
and has a nice little stack of cof—well, you never know, 
do you? : 

It was rather a long way out, because Auntie lives 
in one of those places outside London, where trams 
never seem to run when you want ’em. It was also 
cold and foggy, but I thought of Aunt Tabitha’s bank 
book, and tried to feel warm. 

Auntie lived at Lavina Lodge, about a quarter of an 
hour from the station in fine weather, but it took me 
pretty well the best part of an hour, what with losing 
my way, running into a lamp-post, and so on. 

However, I arrived at last and rang the bell, which 
was answered by one of the prettiest skivvies I have 
ever clapped eyes on. As a rule, Auntie’s retainers are 
no oil paintings, to say the least of it, but this time the 
old lady had captured a real darling. 

“Is the old lady in?” I murmured, giving the 
damsel a friendly (Christmas) come hither look, 

“She'll be down in a moment,” giggled the little 
dear. ‘Come into the drawing-room.” 

I did so, and whilst having a few chatty words with 
the deft-handed Phyllis I noticed that she was wearing 
in her hair a tiny sprig of mistletoe. Stocking up in 
advance, so to speak, and a good idea too. 

Now, I’m not one of those fellows who believe in 
being stuck-up just because one’s father happens to be 
a real live Peer. Not a bit of it, These are demo- 
cratic days, what? So I made a little joke about 
Mistletoe and good old customs, and, after a teeny 
bit of a struggle, I managed to help myself to a very 
’ thrilling kiss from the lips of the sweet skivvy. I liked 

it so much that I was just getting busy after another 
when the door opened and an angry, cracked female 
voice yelped: 

“What does this unseemly conduct mean?” 

Whilst Phyllis bolted from the room (wise girl), I 
stood to face an. elderly female (obviously very 
annoyed), who was not my aunt Tabitha, but who was 
looking at me as if she had half a mind to call the 
police. 

I did my best to explain matters, but before I had 
got very far, the old lady rudely interrupted: 

“Your aunt is not here. She let this house to me 
about three months ago, and she has gone to live in 
the country. I shall be writing to her to-morrow, and 
I shall certainly inform her that her nephew’s manners 
do no credit to him. In my opinion, sir, you are 
intoxicated. Please leave the house at once!” 

7 * ay ma - 

So there you are, dear chappies. You see what 
becomes of trying to do one’s duty to one’s relatives. 
Not a word of thanks—in fact, “the bird.’ And 

- unless. | can manage to find out where Auntie does 
live and put things right, it seems to me that I stand 
"g good chance of being one of the “also rans.” 
It’s very hard, isn’t it? 


)o¢ 
THE ONLY “CERT.” 


Here’s to the horse that wins the race, 
And when he wins at 9 to 2. 
Here’s the horse that’s round the fire 
With my pants on (and h—tr’s too). 
Here’s to the jockey that’s out to win 
In a jacket of pink or rose, 
And here’s to the little old tot of rum 
That I’m takirg to colour my noe, 
Here’s to the Sport, the best of all, 
O’er the “Downs” I can hear the “Ring,” 
And when you “weigh in” und the “Book’’ is 
closed, 
May you hear the angels sing. 
For life’s a garmable, a game of chance, 
When your number goes up in the “frame.” 
The only ‘“cert’” in the world is this— 
You’ll go as rich as you came. 


oC 
4 


“The Lady—" Yus, | know what "e gits for ‘is job~'e sits forty-five 


bob a week for life, an’ after that a pension! 


ALLY SLOPER'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


IV? 


TO ASSIST ‘ER "EMH! 


November 29th. 


DEAR DIARY,—I ’ave more secrets for you. 

Someone’s upset Ally, and when I on’y threw ’is 
boot at ’im, ’e threw it back, and ’it the Hon. Billy 
what ’ad come into tell Ally of a cert, what's priced 
now an ’undred to eight. 

I dessay as ’e wishes I were a widder, but Ally is 
that selfish as I don’t see no chance of that, 

Many a time I’ve told ’im as the zood die young, 
and the sooner ’e ’opped the twig the more ’is friends 
would like ’im. 


It ain’t no use argyfying with Ally, ’e always ‘as ’is 
answer ready; ’e’s a most aggravating man. 

I did think of going to meet one of Tootsie’s poys, 
but my own gal was against it. 

“Not at your age, Ma,” she says, and me not look- 
ing a day older than twenty-five, as anyone can see 
what looks. at me portrait. 

She’s even“ got Lord Bob to call me Ma, what is 
ridiculous, seding ’6w ‘young I jook. 

J’alousy’s an ’orrid thing; but, mird you, no one 
ain’t j’alous of a person as ain’t as good as theirselves, 
I ain’t j’alous of Tootsie, poor gal, she can’t ’elp ’aving 
no figger, and I do know as boys like a figger and plenty 
of it. 

J’alousy and story-telling is the cause of all the 
wickedness in this world, including wars! And I do 
say this, as a more truthfuller and unj’alouser lady 
then meself ain’t to be found nowheres. 


The worst of it is that everyone’s such a story- 
teller as they won’t believe a lady like me’ what always 
tells the truth. 7 

There was Mrs. Suffkins,the other day, said as she 
could ‘ardly believe me when I said as me boots were 
small fours, and some liar ’ad marked eights in ’em; 
but as I said to ’er, *‘Which are you going to believe, 
me as you know or a person as you don’t know?” 

She said she believed me, and then she said as no 
lady in Society says the bare truth or persons would 
be shocked. 

And she’s dreadfully swanky for a common person. 
When I ‘appened to say as my father were a Captain, 
she said ‘ers were a General. 

“You ’ave made a mistake, old ducks,”’ I says: “that 
were your mother.” ; 

Then up she jumps and knocks ’er cup of tea over 
into ’er lap, and I ain't telling no story when I say 1 
"ad to laugh, and she'd got ‘er new blue costume on. 

“ Never mind,” I says, consoling, like, “it never did 
fit you, you ‘aving no figger, and your boner sticking 
out everywheres,” and even then she didn’t seem 
pleased, but there’s no satisfying some people.. 

Dear Diary, I'll write the truth, the ‘ole truth, and 
nothing birt the truth, I knocked Lizzie’s ’and so as 
she should «tail the tea. It were to teach "er not to 
make remarks about a lady’s boots. 

Noter beeny.—Ally ’ave just come in and knocked 
some more plaster off the walls, through leaning against 


them too sudden. ’E said it were excitement becausé 
’e’'d thought of a new idea, : 

*E’s wonderful brainy is Ally, and it’s a lie to say a9 
’e’s got water on the brain. Whatever it is it aint 
water. 

’E proposes to turn Wine Office Court int» an inde 
pendent state, like Lreland. 

“<«The Cheese,’” ’e says, “is well provisioned for & 
seige, and if old Arthur ’Enderson wants to make all 
private property belong to the country, it will be my 
duty to see as Wine Office Court don’t contribute noth- 
ing but empty bottles. 

“That'll ’ave Arthur one,” Ally says, “and,” says 
Ally, “we won’t go dry, for we can ’o!d out for three 


weeks; me and my old pal, the manager, will see to 
that, and by that time Arthur’ll see reason.” 

It were a good idea, and Ally were writing out ’is 
proclamation when a gent called to ask ’im to set ’is 
watch by the clock at the “Arms,” and when Ally come 


back ’e were in a dreadfully worried state. ’E said ’e’d 
found as ’is friends was twins, and they would both 
speak at the same time so as he couldn’t understand 
what they said, 

Then ’e stared ’ard at me. 
you?” ’e says. 

“You married me fast enough,” I says, “and I’m 
going to teach you as I’m your lawful married wife,” } 
and I just threw me ‘and at ‘im. 

I were a-going to repeat the dose when ‘e screeches * 
out: 

“ Cowards—two to one,”’ and ‘e runs to the door. “I 
can’t never support two of ’er,”’e says, and runs out 


“Did I marry both of 


‘into the night. 


Dear Diary, I dunno whether I'll offer tuppence for 
‘im dead or alive, or'treat ’im with silent contempt. As 
*is widder I'll get a Government pension from the Civil 
List. 

(To be continued ) 


————- Lite, 
A QUEER TELEPHONE MIX-UP, an 
“Are you there?” 
so. 
“Who are you, please?” 
“Wats: 


‘“What is your name. pleare?” 

“Watt's my name.” 

“Yes; what is your name?” 

“JT say my name is Watt.” 

“Oh, well, I'm coming round to see you to-night,” 
“All right. Are you Jones?” 

“No, I’m Knott.” 

“Who are you then, please?” 

“Tm Knott.” 

“ Well, will you tell me your name, please?” 
“Tm Will Knott.” 

“Why won’t you?” 

“T say my nama is William Knott.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon.” 

‘Then will you be in when I eall to-night, Watt?” 
“Certainly, Knott,” 


jo( 
A GOOD THING TO KNOW, 


“What are you teading, Brown?” 

“Tt’s a very useful book for those who don’t know 
how to swim.” 

“How 80?’ 

“If you fall overboard all you have to do is to turn 
to page fifty-seven, read the directions, and you are 
safe.” 


NOTHING 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. yf Sa 


A MATTER OF TASTE. : BRASSIE ! 


jn Wig? IS “The gentleman at the next holes compliments, Sir, and he ses wou'd yer mind moving your 
allotment a bit, so ‘e can play ‘is next stroke?” 


Cus = a 4 
““tomer—* A tupenny loaf p'ease, and muvver wanis to know if you'll cut it in slices 
with a ‘ammy knife 


b is 
is 
ome 
’e'd 
oth 
and 
. of 
I’m 
fe ” 
hes 
“ I 
out 
for 
Ag 
vil 
Charlie—** You back * Surething,’ and pull out good “Dash it all, old fller, we must pay respect to 
money. Royalty. Let's have another one here. 
Johnny—* Of course. If I pulled out bad money 
Zi the bookie wouldn't take it.” 
title Tvis— Avntie, Mr. Loveboy has just called 
Ay, i0.8ee you.” Sryeee “YOUR TURN NEXT, SIR!” 
uutie (delighted, as she dabs on the powder puff)— 
All right, dear, tell him I'll be down in a 
7,, Shor’ time.” 
“ttle Iris—* Oh, don't stop to shave, Auntie.” 
ys 
N 
S 
2 N 
x 
hy. 
re. 
~ t 
,» 
N 
st 
NE 
~“ 
iS 
‘’ 
“f i 
~9dger (who has had hash three times in succession 
during the week)—* What, hash again, Mrs. 
"i ucg’ns?" : : 
n “{VS. Mugzins (pleasantly)—“* Yes, ‘ot dinner agin ! 
“e No cold meat if I can ‘elp it. That's my 
mo'to.” 
x 
Pal (meeting friend after match between Battersea : a. aes a boy | Mr. Spofkins—** How are you, Gues, this bitter ***A-porth o' beef steak, please !" 
ashers and Camberwell Crushers)—‘** Wel, Will” When dtd you start cold weather ?"* A-porth? Why, that won't b= 
i Bil), plenty of life in the gime ? ” then, Uncle?’ Giles “™ Just managisg to keep out of the under- .,.. much for your dinner.” _ _— 
a; Yas, mate and nearly one death. We : taker's hards, that's all.’ It aint for dinner. I wantit for 


laid out the blinkin’ referee ! Mr. Spofkins—** Oh. I am sorry to hear that!” hinges for me rabbit-'utch.” 
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THE EMPEROR OF 


GROCERS. 
SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


SOME years ago a remarkable phenonomen occurred 
in Glasgow. Late on a starry night some belated 
pedestrians declared that they saw a large star danc- 
ing in the sky. The sceptics declared that the vision 
was due to whisky. Wise astronomers, however, 
proved that the saltatory star was the planet Nep- 
tune, the god of sailors and of grocers, not to men- 
tion teetotallers, who was demonstrating his delight 
at the birth of an infant who was destined to be 
known to fame as Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton, Bart., 
Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy, Prince of Tea- 
planters, King of Good Fellows, and last, but by no 
means least, F.O.8. 

Sir Thomas’s father and mother were Irish, so he is 
Irish too, despite the fact that he was born in Glasgow. 

His mother, it is recorded, was very fond of tea, 
for which her youthful son developed a strong liking. 
As a result, he came to the conclusion, at an early 
age, that when he grew up, in addition to drinking 
tea, he would also sell and plant it. 

Into the grocery business the youthful Lipton went, 
and, thanks to always giving good value for money, 
and originality and persistency. in advertising, 
achieved both fame and fortune. 

Even in his advertising stunts Tommy Lipton, as 
everyone called him then, displayed an excellent spirit 
of benevolence and business aptitude. 

Pantomime artistes, especially clowns, were then 
very badly paid, To-day there are scores of old actors 
-—whereof numbers may be met in “The Round Table” 
—who, when Sir Thomas Lipton’s name is mentioned, 
will say, ‘“‘Laddie, umpteen years ago, through being 
prevented by managerial jealousy from playing Hamlet, 
and being too proud to borrow, 1 was reduced to play- 
ing clown in pantomime. My salary, laddie, was an 
insult to mention, but Tommy Lipton paid me several 
Jimmy o’ Goblins weekly to slap a string of his sausages 
at the policemen. Yes, laddie, and we had a fresh 
string of these savoury comestibles every performance, 
and we used to have them for breakfast, dinner, and 


supper. Then as now, laddie, they were the best. Yes, 
although it is against my rule, I will have another, 
laddie. Here’s to Sir Thomas Lipton’s health! His 


sausages kept the boys and girls in our crowd alive 
that panto season, laddie!’’ 

»  lLipton’s business flourished like a green 
He became the proprietor of an enormous 
Ceylon, which he planted with tea bushes, 
dentally developed the Empire’s trade to an 
extent. 

The influence of old Neptune, who danced at his 
birth, was still urging him to the ocean. He might 
have been a great admiral, but he became a yachts- 
man instead, and built the Erin and then the subse- 
quent Shamrocks to lift the America cup. This made 
him an international personality in the world of true 
sportsmanship, 

The late King Edward, the King of Italy, and 
numerous other Royalties and celebrities became his 
personal friends, and it is not surprising that a well- 
deserved Baronetcy was bestowed upon him, 

All this time he remained the devoted friend of the 
poor. He opened the Alexandra ‘Trust for the sale of 
pure food at cost price to the poor and excited the warm 
sympathy of Queen Alexandra in honour of whom the 
Alexandra Trust was named. 

Another kindly but unostentatious act of kindness 
performed by Sir Thomas was when he visited, years 
ago, the village in County Antrim, where his parents 
were born. 

He looked up all the old people who knew them 
mnd placed them beyond the reach of want in their 
declining years. 

During the war Sir Thomas exerted himself on be- 
half of the numerous war charities, and was specially 


bay tree, 


and inci- 
enormous 


decorated by the King of our gallant ajlies, the Serbs. 


c eanaey 0 
ONLY NATURAL AFTER ALL, 


It is rather risky to employ an ex-Army aviator for 
te lift man, He is apt to be a poor judge of altitude 


inside a building and a little enthusiastic in his work. 


estate in ° 


OTHER PEOPLES’ CHILDREN. 


“THERE’S a young imp just cast a _ half-brick 
through my window panes, and when I spoke to him 
about it he simply laughed at me and called me a -illy 
old kipper. A boy like that ought to be well birched.”’ 

‘Notwithstanding all-the money that is wasted over 
education, I don’t think the children of to-day coald 
be more ill-mannered, more impertinent, or more ill- 
brought up than they are,” said one neighbour to 
another a few days ago, 

“With a very few exceptions I believe you’re right.” 

“Most certainly that is what such a young scoun- 
drel richly deserves. It’s the only thing that would 
bring him to his senses.”’ 

“T’m delighted to hear you say that, because the 
boy in this case happens to be your little Johnny.” 

“Well, after all, you know you’ve got to make 
some allowance for these innocent little childish pranks. 
We were children ourselves once, and boys will te 
boys.” 

This 
which 
people. 
the wings. 
tails. 

One of the first things that we invariably notice in 
other people’s children is how ill-behaved and badly 
brought-up they are. They have none of the respectful 
deference of poor relatives They have none of the 
exquisite politeness of born courtiers. They have none 
of the stately dignity of stout, elderly duchesses, Not 
long ago I saw a precocious youth of about ten sum- 
mers stop in the street agentleman old enough to be 
his grandfather, and address him thus: ‘ Gi’ ‘us a 
match, mister.” 

Another outstanding feature of other people’s chil- 
dren is their irrepressible ignoraice. Their grammar, 
in particular, is absolutely atrocious. The other day 
I met a neighbour’s daughter carrying a bag full of 
school-books, and I asked her if she were going to 
school. ‘Ah is,” was her scholarly reply. This young 
lady, so her mother told me, was gett*ng on famously 
with French. It is a pity that they did not teach the 
child English first. Kecentiy 1 inquired of three 
members of the Boys’ Brigade whether they were 
brothers. 

“Me and him is,” replied the eldest of the trio, 
pointing to his relative. 


HOW GREAT MEN GET 


brief convetsation illustrates the vast gulf 
separates our. children from those of other 
Our own little cffspring are like angels, minus 
Other people’s are like imps, minus the 
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ALLY’S CRACKERS. 


Some people are so hard of hearing that they can’t 
distinguish between “thrift” and “ theft.’’ 


The question of the hour: Is knickers 


ain’t they? 


pants or 


Now that long skirts are back in style, the girls 


won't be quite so ready to jump at conclusions or 
tramears, 
——~—---)0,———— 
BADLY WRONGED, 
Witti: By the way, old chap, I’ve heard you're 


smart at spelling, but I'll bet you ten hob you won’t 
spell three English words eorrectly first time in twenty 
seconds, 

Noalott: Done; start away! 

Witti: Receive. 

Noalott: R-e-c-e-i-v-e. 

Witti: Reprieve. 

Noalott: K-e-p-r-i-e-v-e. 

Witti (decisively): Wrong! 


Noalott: (indignantly); No, it’s not, “ eceive” is 
“ei,” and ‘reprieve”’ is “ie,” that’s where you thought 
te catch me! 

Witti (looking at his watch). Time’s’ up! 


“Wrong” was the third word, and you didn’t spell it. 
Pay now? 
; 


THERE—CHAMBERLAIN. 
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ALLY SLOPER’S 


MORE CONGRATTERS. 


AS is appropriate to the season, the Eminent is 
Simply snowed under by the continued and increasing 
Shower of letters which are pouring down on “Tho 
loperies,” all congratulating him on his timely resur- 


rection. Modest as he is, he cannot refrain from pub- 
Shing some short extracts from a further selected few 
Of them. Here goes: 


Dear Sir,—It was with strange mixed feelings 
that I opened your first number of good old “ Ally 
Sloper.” . , . Its re-appearance opens a link with the 
past, and for the sake of those dear old days it shall 
find a place in my home. May the young genera- 
tions, as well as the old, become its regular readers. 
Success to ‘Ally Sloper” and all those connected 
with it.—Yours faithfully, 

KATHERINE FRANCIS. 


What's the matter with that, for a start? The dear 
Sirl! And if the following isn’t something to be proud 
of, the Friend of Man would like to know what is: 


I was delighted to see you had revived “Ally 
Sloper’s Half-Holiday’’—may it go as strong as in 
the past or stronger .., 


Then the writer, evidently overcome by his feelings, 
drops into poetry, as thusly: 


Oh, days of yore! of youthful prime! 
When off to school I'd sally— 

And spend a joyous truant time 
With Sloper as my Ally. 


I'd laugh at Evelina coy 
Or Sloper’s homely ‘ Miasis,’’ 
And with Lord Bob I’d much enjoy 
Sweet Tootsie’s carmined kisses! 


I longed to be an F.QS. 
(Affections growing hardy'!), 
Thus could I win a fond caress 
From Tootsie’s friends—and Lardi! 


I liked the Elder’s awfu’ ire, 
MacNab—who swore profusely— 
I liked the Spirit that inspired 
The Dook Snook and McGoosely! 


Well, here they are! for old sake’s sake, 
We'll never make a faux pas, 

If to our Hearts and Homes we take 
The Eminent—A, Sloper! 


For now those wartime days are sped 
That temp’r’ily took from us 

Ludlow (Pat) and Bennett (Fred) 
And W. F. Thomas! 


And (least of those contributors 
Who helped to fill the vessel up), 
I remain sincerely yours— 
Both now and then—CHARLES HESLOP. 


flaving dried our tears, we proceed to the next affecting 
message: 
Sir,—Congratulations! We are all delighted to 
see the re-appearance of our Friend once more... 
I have shown your paper round to all I know, and 
they like it and are going to be regular subscribers. 
...It will do good and help brighten up this old 
world of ours. We do want something, don’t we?— 
Yours is the tonic... Again wishing you all suc- 
cess, I am, Sir, F. BELL. 


Girls Ally likes to ena with. 
LYDIA LOVELY. 


(As a Waac in the good old days.) 
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CUNGRATTERS—continued. 


And what about this?— 

Sir,—Just a few lines to congratulate you on the 
resurrection of “Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday.”’... 
I am 52 years of age, but I am not too old to wel- 
come back Poor Old “Ally Sloper.” ... You are 
getting better every number...I am an old 
bachelor, yet five people in this house see the paper 
besides me. Then I show it to my nephews and 
nieces -.. then finally I give it away to a widow 
friend of mine... Kverybody admires it... Wish- 
ing you the best of luck, I am, yours truly, 

STEPHEN HAMILTON. 


Here's another old friend :— 

Dear Old Ally,—May I, as an old reader of more 
than two decades ago, welcome your safe return 
once again to this planet of ours? How we have 
missed your cherry—I mean, cheery—old face, to say 
nothing of the historical old nose.... May you have 
a very successful run ,..is the dearest wish of 
Faithfully Yours, 

W. G. Finlay, MBE, MOSO, 
Then Mr, R. G. Perrott writes :— 

May I be permitted to welcome the return cf 
Sloper, F.0O.M.? Things appear to be brighter for 
Old England at last... 

Arthur R. Carlton. an original comedian, rara avis 
in these days, joins in the chorus:— 

Sir,—Thanks! so many thanks! for reviving dear 
old Ally. ... 4 All good wishes!!!! 

“What a lad!’ 

But there, if we go on like this we shall have to 
bring out an extra supplement “WEEKLY WO2DS OF 
WELCOME.” 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Wilkaanow—— 22 


He—*\ hate to see you Cancing with that fellow Jones. He's an awful bounder.” 
She—"* How funny! That's exactly what he said about you just now! 
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MY LANDLORD. 


“IMPORTANGE, that’s it!” suddenly remarked my 
landlord, after he’d swallowed the last crumb of hig 
toast, 

Having gained the attention he desired, he again 
repeated, ‘“ Importance!” 

Here he sat back in his chair and surveyed us all 
with a most condescending and superior air. No one 
moved, the cat having just caught the fly she had 
been chasing during the meal-time. 

“Do you know, my dear,’ he went on, gazing upon 
his better half, “my front door has something miss- 
ing.” He never said ‘“‘our front door,” or “the front 
door,” but “MY front door.” 

“I’m sure I havyen’t removed anything,” she replied, 

Here Horace burst into tears. 

“What's the matter with you?” bellowed my land- 
lord, glaring at the quivering face of his young 
hopeful. 

“Boo-hoo!” blubbered poor Horace, “I know I'll get 
blamed for this!” 

“I’m not accusing anyone of removing anything,” 
burst out my landlord, banging his fist down on the 
table. ‘What I mean to say is, there’s something 
lacking, something required to give to my home that 
important distinction that becomes a respectable citi- 
zen, who has nothing to be ashamed of.” ; 

We all sat waiting to hear what this thing coald 
possibly be, poor Horace, with a tear half-way down 
his cheek, I had an idea as to what he meant, but 
apparently he had no intention of enlightening us, for 
seizing hia serviette, he placed it upon the corner of 
the table, much like Bismarck placed his Terms of 
Peace, and rising from his chair, waddled out of thé 
room. 

Some little time afterwards, the door of the morn- 
ing-room opened, and in he waddled, with a piece of 
board in his hand, 

“I want you to do me a favour,” he grinned. “I 
want you to print my name in full on a piece of paper 
for me to copy on that board.” . 

I agreed, and as he sat watching me, I printed his 
name, “Jeremiah Pott.” 

It was on my return from a walk that I had taken 
during the. afternoon two days later, that I observed 
a crowd of small boys around the door of my digs. 

I was wondering what on earth they had been so 
interested in, when my eye suddenly became rivetted 
upon the centre of the door, 


a 


an wT 


. 


I could hardly believe my eyes! There wae the 
name-board firmly fixed to the door. Laugh? I stood 
and roared! I could hardly trace anything like the 
printing I had done for him to copy. ; 

That wasn’t all I was laughing at, for those young 
urchins had a knife, or something sharp, and had 


{scratched a “Y” at the end of Pott.” 


SS 


i; stood my landlord, Jeremiah Pott, 


There it was, telling all the world who lived there, 


As I stood laughing, the door opened, and there 
His face was crim. 
son. : 
Foaming with indignation, he looked from me to 
the door-board, Never shall I forget that second! 
Gradually he bent down until his nose almost 


‘Itouched the “Y”; then he just as gradually straight- 
jened himself up again. 


His eyes never left the name 
board; he seemed hypnotised. 

“Who did that?” he barked out suddenly. 

I explained what I had seen, and as I finished a@ 


‘|shrill yoice bellowed from the other side of the road, 


“Old Potty! Old Potty!” 
With murder in his eyes my poor landlord clenched 
his fists, and at the risk of getting run over by passing 
motors, whose drivers yelled and swore as they swerved 
or jammed their brakes on, dashed across the road, 
leaving one of his slippers behind him, 
Standing, panting, on the opposite pavement, with 
a small crowd collecting around him, he observed pre 
cisely what I did, and at the same psychological mo- 
A dog, obviously in search of something to 
worry, had spotted his slipper lying in the road, and 
was at that very moment shaking it vigorously. 

Into the road he dashed again to save his slipper 
I did my best, but it was no use, The dog, seeing 
enemies on both sides, fled down the street and out of 
sight. with the slipper still in its mouth. 

Suddenly with a yell, my landlord stopped running, 
1nd commenced to do a war dance on one leg. A 
policeman rescued him just in time, as a car dashed 


out from a side street. 
He had only got a piece of sharp stone in one foot! 


Together the policeman and myself helped him 


boaré as we passed in, but when I returned home that 
night I noticed it Was conspicuous by its absence, 
(To be continued.) 


“Jeremiah Potty.” * 


I noticed he didn’t even glance at the name 
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IN a murky atmosphere through which the sun 
dimly shone, one of the early fathers of our race, Mr. 
Clawed Wangle, swung at ease from the top of his 
family tree, and gazed across the swamp where the 
Diplodocus showed its swan-like neck, and the Bronto- 
saurus revelled in the mud and weeds. Above, the Ptero- 
dactyls winged their flight on the bright lookout for un- 
suspecting weaklings, and scattered about the lower 
stories of the tree were twelve of Clawed Wanegle’s off- 
spring. The thirteenth was away from home with 
Clawde’s better half, Flow Wangle; and it was long 
past his dinner hour. He had always set his face 
against doing any household work, and his set face 
was sufficient, as a rute, to hurry Flow when dinner was 
late, or to make her busy when there was no dinner in 
sight. 

A rustle, a bending of the fronds of the giant tree 
fern, and Flow was beside him—indeed, she was almost 
beside herself as she felt) uneasily for the ear that had 
quite recently been on the left side of her head. 

“Oh, what a race I’ve had, Clawed!” she panted, 
watching her lord and master keenly to see in which 
hand he held his persuader, the stick with several knobs 
on it, 

“Oh, what a race you will have!” her husband re- 
marked, edging a little nearer. ‘I see it descending 
to remote generations—if it’s properly fed. What’s for 
dinner?” ; 

“Try an egg to start with.’ She threw the embryo 
offspring of a Pterodactyl across to him and instantly 
the junior members of the family gathered about the 
surrounding fronds and stared hungrily as their father 
bit off the leathery top, and commenced to inhale the 
contents. The wafted perfume was sniffed up eagerly, 
but not one of the brood forgot its good manners or its 
father’s persuader. 

“T went to find out what Steller Uppa-Tree had got 
for dinner,” continued Flow, still searching amid the 
wilderness of her back hair, 

“ Didn’t I tell you not to visit that female,” snarled 
Clawed, viciously. “TI owe her husband a bet. Be- 
sides—look at her—she walks on her four hands. I do 
like an upright woman.” 


s 
Oh, what a tace 
I've had t” 


“ Well, Clawed. 


you know that’s her misfortune, 
And I must say she has a lovely larder; so well ar- 
ranged.” 

“All swank! 
married, when her father was old A. P. Simian. 


Called herself Simon before she was 
Simon 
indeed.. Thereby hangs a tale.” 

“T assure you, Clawed, you’d never know it.” Mrs. 
Wangle began to look really anxious as she searched 
her hair. Several bits of bones she had found, and 
two white fish—one of which she had mislaid there a 
week before, but what she was searching for eluded 
her, and Clawed, she knew, was capable of a hunger- 
strike at any moment. The thing was to keep him in 
conversation until dinner was quite ready. 

“Speak for yourself; I’m no tale-bearer. What did 

she give you?’ asked the lord of creation, throwing 
the empty eggshell to his youngest but five—his name- 
sake. 
“Why ”’—and a sunshiny smile broke across her face 
and ebbed at the ears only—‘‘ she gave me a brace of 
yroung Pteros—when she wasn’t looking,’” and with a 
deft movement she untied them from the dusky recesses 
of her uncombed locks. 

She threw one to Clawed, who, grunting that it was 
better than nothing, though not much, began his mid- 
day meal, stopping now and then to tell his wife that 
any other woman would have found him a young caye- 
bear at the very least. 

Mrs. Wangie climbed up to the nursery, and re- 
gardless of the caresses of the stronger children gave 
whe other Ptero to baby and little Squawl. 

‘Now you two can suck the little birdie, for half an 
hour, and then the rest of you can have it between 
you. Now don't make a noise and disturb your dad.” 
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Then she climbed down beside Clawed to wait patiently 
for the bones. 

“Steller never missed these before I left,’’ she 
remarked amiably; ‘“‘she was so busy showing me her 
new winter coat. ' Well, I could grow a better one than 
that myself. But I expect our Grace gave her some- 
thing,” and she lauzhed. 

Clawed stopped in the stripping of a leg. ‘Gave 
her something! when her poor dad is absolutely in 
want in these hard times! I’ll—I’ll—I know I'll do 
that girl a mischief yet!” 

“Grace only gaye her the measles if she gave her 
anything,’ cooed Flow. 

«root I~ grunted 
Clawed. “You should 
never jest on serious sub- 
jects. Where’s Grace?” 

“ Coming — §tella 
wanted her to stay the 
week-end with her badly. 
Said she was the sweetest 
little dear; said she 
could positively eat her. 
So that when she began 
to kiss her——’”’ 

“T should think s0,”’ 
said Mr. Wangle indig- 
nantly. He sat up on 
his haunches, his deep-set 
little eyes, red with an- 
ger, his fangs gleaming, 
his nostrils snapping, “I 
should think you did 
fetch her away! Why 
did you want to take her 
there? Oh! I dunno 
whatever I married you 
for? 

“ Stella’s a horrid 
thing,’ said Mrs. Wangle, conversationally. 


“Avisil fo 


“And her 


temper!!! I merely remarked that her little Airy was 
a quaint little monkey, and she actually flew at me like 
a Triceratops.” 


“Goo! you idiot!” 

Mr. Wangle laughed un- 

til the Welkin rang. He 
} was astonished at the re- 
sult, and made another 


attempt, His was the 
first laugh in history, a 
cough having been the 


earlier form of concachi- 


nation. The Welkin rang 
again. Several times— 
as if in pain “ Well, 


you dic’ put your foot in 

it,’ Clawed chuckled at 

soon as he had recovered 
his breath; “and she try- 
ing to make out she’s not 

a Simian, but——” 

“Love me, so 1 did,’ 
cooed Mrs. Wangle, de- 
lighted to have put her 

~ husband in a good tem- 
per. ‘But I didn’t ex- 
actly put my foot in it,” 

she went on; “I know a 

trick worth two of that. 

When she came at me 
with her great mouth open, I just scooped up a handful 
of mud and filled the vacancy. I think some went in 
her eyes, too, but I didn’t mind.” 

“Well, but where is 
Grace’” Clawed persisted, 
picking a bone, with the 
elegant assurance of a 
prehistoric epicure. 

Mrs. Wangle fidgetted 
on her perch, uneasily. 
The truth she knew must 
come out sooner or later, 
She had tried to hide it, 
but the lady of the Well 
refuses to be hidden for 
long. 

“IT was just telling 
you about it when you in- 
terrupted me,” she said, 
moving away- She cast 
one eye up at the nursery 
where a chorus of howls 
was attracting the notice 
of the neighbours—mostly 
wolves and hyenas, The 
other had a permanent 
and. attractive turn in- 
wards. 

“Here you, Slam,” 
she called to her eldest 
born. “I didn’t say you were to suck that Ptero too, 
You just wait till the little ones have tired themselves 
or I'll wait on you.” 

“They’re sucking all the goodness out,’ grumbled 


rhe not sety 2) 


the fourteen-year-old boy. 

“Then go and catch something for yourself, I'm 
tired of keeping a great lazy fellow like you,” Mr. 
Wangle roared, “Let me hear another word and you'll 
fall out.” 

(This was the origin of the common paternal threat, 
“You and I'll fall out.’’) 

Slam looked below. To fall out meant to tumble 
into the gape of pack of wolves Which sat below wait- 
ing patiently for a family dispute, or a falling out. 

Clawed sucked the last bone noisily. “Fine sort 
of dinner,” he grumbled. “T wish my poor mother 
was alive. She'd have cried her eyes out to see the 
Way you feed me—poor soul. ; 

“ After you with that bone, darling,” pleaded Flow; 
taking no notice of the final insult. 

Clawed turned upon her with sudden ferocity. 

“You’d take the food out of my very mouth. I 
believe you grudge me every mouthful, Here, take 
it,” and he threw it with such a good aim that it 
rattled against her head, ; 

“Now, once more, where’s Grace?” he demanded 
Grace was his favourite, for no other child could clim? 
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the cliffs as she did and steal the eggs from under the 
Pteros as they sat. She was always plump and plea- 
sant to look at—just the very bait for a finicky Bronto- 
saurus, 

“Well, I was just swimming across the swamp, and 
Grace was catching frogs in her mouth, when all of a 
sudden a nasty great Brontosaurus got me by the 
ear——” and she instinetively put her hand to the 
place where it had been. 

‘Well, I don’t know what’s coming ‘to you,” grum- 
bled her husband, “ You're supposed to belong to me, 
and here you go giving parts of my belongings away. 
It’s a case of rapid consumption. Soon you won't be 
half a wife.” 

‘““Never mind, I shan’t miss it much,” said Flow 
amiably, ‘‘excepting when I can’t flap the mosquitos 
off my neck. However, before it could nip me again, 
I set Grace on it and told her to frighten it away. 
I’m rather afraid she waited to play with it and got 
lost.” 

“ Lost!’ exclaimed Clawed angrily. . With a sudden 
bend he patted his wife on the head. with his per- 
suader. ‘Lost! and she’s the oniy one worth home 
room. You’re always losing something. It’s a pity, 
you can't lose that borrid nagging temper of yours,” 

“Clawed!!!” Mrs. Wangle wept noisily. 

“Oh, yes! I know. You want to make out it’s ME! 
Why, I’ve got the sweetest disposition in the world. 
Look how fond my poor mother was of me! Why, 
she'd cry her poor dear eyes out if she could see me 
now. There isn’t a better man breathing. You don’t 
deserve me. And now-—now you've lost Grace, Why 
you didn't lose yourself I can’t think.” : 

“T had the brace of Pteros with me, dear,” said 


ta None 
could clin’ 


Flow timidly, “and I knew you were waiting dinner.” 
“Always some excuse,’’ groused Clawed. “ Just 
like you, and Slam’s the very image of you. I'll give 
him a good hiding the next time I catch him,” 
(Continued on page 15.) 
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OUTLINES OF HISTORY (continued). 


“Poor innocent child,” murmured Mrs. Wangle. 
“Poor innocent humbug,” snapped Clawed. “Why, 
T only suggested tying him up so that a Bronto would 
think he was bait, but would he? Would he? Not he, 
the little serpent!” 
“He’d have been eaten,” said the mother resent 
iy. 
“Not if I was lucky—and I generally am. Anyhow, 
consider it most undutiful of him to rum away. 
Hulloa—why, here’s Grace.” 
The thirteenth came slowly up the tree, nibbling at 
_ ® handful of frogs as she did so. Hulloa,.dad,’” she 
Said pleasantly. 

“Where have you been to? Didn’t I tell you not 
to play with Brontos,” her father said severely. “1 
shall complain to the Government. Such nasty insects 

_ Sught to be exterminated.” 

“It’s alright, dad, there’s safety in numbers. Two 
fought for me, and so I didn’t wait for the finish, and 
I've brought you a lovely dead water rat. Look!” 

“Dear child,” murmured Clawed. “Come and kiss 
your father. 


And on this tender moment the shades of evening 
fell. 


Jol 


A GOOD ONE, 
Are All Cooks Alike? 


A mistress who had just engaged a new cook made 
& tour of inspection after she had k=pt her a week and 
found a policeman locked up in the pantry. 

“How did this man get here?” she asked severely. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” was the cool reply; “he 
Must have been left over by the last cook.” 
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THE WINGS OF JUSTICE (continued). 

“I have nothing to apologise for, Miss McIntyre. 
My only regret is that your kindness and generosity 
should be your undoing.” 

“Come on, Elsie; I’m going up in an hour. Come 
and see the old ’bus,” and Cecil Butterworth put his 
arm through Elsie’s to take her away. 

“One minute, Butterworth,” said Redman 
sternly. 

“What, haven’t you had enough?” the other man 
sneered. “ You’ve had the straizht tip rot to interfere 
in other people’s affairs. Aren’t you satisfied yet?” 

“No; I'm going to ask you a few questions,’”’ Red- 
man began, and then Butterworth turned his back on 
him, 

“Run over to where you see Simon at my "bus,” he 
said.to Elsie. “I won’t have you annoyed any more.” 

Redman waited until Elsie, after glancing at him 
scornfully, had got beyond earshot before speaking 
again. 

“You’re right to send Elsie away,” he said. “ What 
I've got to say is not for her to hear. You didn’t tell 
her what became of Irene Hobbs.” 

“7 ain" 

“JT don’t believe you told her that you deserted the 
poor girl, and that she died in hospital. I don’t be- 
lieve you told her that you robbed your uncle and then 
made out it was to give Irene money, when you never 
gave her a penny.” 

Butterworth winced. “It’s a lie—I did give her 
part,” he said, “and if——”"’ 

“Bah!” cried Redman, turning away. “TI know, 
and that poor child shall never marry such a cur as 
you.” 

An hour later Butterworth went up. He was 
a careful man, and the company knew that he never 
took any risks. His ‘bus could almost fly itself, he 
said. 
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Then another ’plane went up—a new make—small 
and quick, built for carrying desvatches and mails; 
Redman was in her. 

Up and up they went, 
machine in a wide circle. 

Suddenly he dived, and a gasp came from the 
crowd. The new ’plane had ewooped and had nar 
rowly missed the other. 

“What's Redman up to?” the manager muttered. 
“These tricks are dangerous.” 

Butterworth was circling down when again Redman 
swooped. Butterworth was toc low to risk a dive, and 
he banked heavily, but the smaller machine vas after 
him like a hawk after a heron. 

The bulk of the spectators cheered and clapped; 
they thought it a cham encounter meant for their 


Butterworth testing his 


amusement. The manager had no such illusion. 
“Good Heavens! What does it mean?’ he mut- 
tered 
The bigger ‘plane ehot up, and the smaller one 


climbed after it , rising three feet to the other’s two. 
Then Butterworth nose-dived, and Elsic screamed—it 
seemed as if he couldn ot recover control. 

But he did recover, and raced away, the other after 
him and overtaking him fast. 

Elsie stood with wide, frightened eyes as Butter 
worth’s plane nose-dived just in time to avoid a col 
lision. Down he went in a spiral, and then they 
could see him trying to right the machine. 

Twisting and turning, it came down, and then, of 
a sudden, flames shot up from its tank and the end 
came swiftly. 

Redman’s ‘plane sailed above for a minute or two. 
and the horrified spectators could see him looking down 
on the little group below which circled Elsie. 

Then it nose-dived and crashed. 

In Redman’s pocket they found a will leaving al 
he died possessed to Elsie. 


THE ELDER McNAB EXPOSED. 
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KILMACUDDY. 


The Laird’s triumph is complete, and the streets of proud Kilmacuddy resounded with his praise, and all was joy, till that low ruffian McNab 
“ stuck his shovel in where there was nae dirt,’’ and generally acted with disgusting brutality. However, the Laird and Farmer McSwine will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that as Scots martyrs they have shed their blood in the cause of Truth, beautiful though in their case repellant by, 
beautiful TRUTH. The blood-thirsty blackguard, their entirely unreasonable assailant, has been lodged in the Tolbooth, and has the assurance te 
think that he has a grievance.—“ The Kilmacuddy. Kicker.’’ 


16 ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE F.O.S. GALLERY. DOUBTFUL ASSURANCE. GOOD SPORTS. 


The spot “ Don’t worry, lehan’t luse my head.” | 
Keeper—“V'm not worrying about your head. It's my 
own I'm troubled about.” 
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DEAN INGE, F.O.S. 


The cheap and commonplace stunt of the news- 
paper press in referring to Poor I’a’s latest Friend as 
“the gloomy dean” is getting a bit thin and thread- 
bare. As a matter of fact there is no happier 
humorist in all England. Hissomewhat sombre and 
lugubrious expression is but an elaborate camouflage 
hiding a heart Jightsome and gay as a giddy gazelle. 

‘* Liver 2.” The word to him is devoid of meaning. 

But for the sobering influence of the pulpit sounding 
board, his crowded congregations would long ago 
have collapsed in uproarious merriment. Warned by 
the example of Oliver Wendell Holmes, F.O.S., he 
has never tried to be as funny as he could. 

To hear him in Convocation, chanting a comic song 
before a bench of giggling bishops would tickle Little 
Tich to death and cause poor George lobey to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Desist! Refrain! ere I expire of envious 


pain. Shurrup! or you'll give me a permanent 
pip—pip 11” Very Fat Sailor—* Yes, mate, I belong to 4 ship of : 
11,500 tonnage. P.C.—"* Hallo! What are you crying 


: ° 2 wnen you re aboard, or hen you ay, Ww i . ied 
was ordained } riend of Sloper and the Award of ain't?” re 5 t _ 9 aiter. how long will m sausag> for? Lost yourself ? 


Merit bestowed on him November 3oth, 1922. 


Keeps goal for Chelsea. Amat3urInternational. One 
of ou’ leading all-round atnietes. Holds high jump 


ae Tommy ‘No, Lain’t lost meself 
Usual length, sir-—about four inches."' but muvver as.’ ' 


ALLY’S ALLEGORIES.—No. 4. 
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1%. “If you refuse me,”’ panted the youth, “then life to me is worth ess! !—I will seek an early grave with the aid of this Acid of Pruss a!--! will get myself shipwrecked and be eaten by lions 
and tigers !—I will plunge into the live crater of mighty Vesuvius! —I will ‘ 


2. Take ahead ong dive from tie very summit of the E ffel Tower! [ will sacrifice my young life by attempting the Channel without boat or provis'ons —or by cha'lenzing Siki in mortal 


combat !!——! And when that young woman gracefully but firmly declined—DID that young man dash off to instant self emmolation?—Oh, NO—DEAR DEAR ME, NO,—he just 
ambled rcund to the Club and stood h mself a double whisky!!! 
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